A   HISTORY   OF   MEDICINE
Medicine in the Army and Navy
As a conclusion to this sketch of the rise of the Edinburgh
Medical School, it is fitting to pay a brief tribute to two Edinburgh
graduates who distinguished themselves by their services to the
army and navy respectively.
Sir JOHN PRJNGLE (1707-82) was the son of Sir John Pringle,
Bart., of Stitchel, Roxburghshire.1 After a brilliant under-
graduate career at St. Andrews, Edinburgh, and Leyden, he
became M.D. of the last-mentioned university in 1730, and
returned to settle in Edinburgh. There he was appointed Pro-
fessor of Moral Philosophy. He combined the duties of this Chair
with the practice of medicine, and attained eminence in both
fields. In 1742 he was appointed physician to the Earl of Stair,
then in command of the British Army on the Continent. At the
battle of Dettingen (1743), it was on Pringle's suggestion that
arrangements were made with the French commander that
military hospitals on both sides should be considered as sanctuaries
and be mutually protected. This arrangement, which was rigidly
observed, led eventually to the development of the " Red Cross "
organization in modern warfare.2 Actually it was the publication
by the Swiss banker, Jean Henry Dunant, of his impressions of
the horrors of the battlefield, in a little book entitled Un Souvenir
de Solferino, 1862, which prepared the way for the Geneva Con-
vention of October 1863, at which international agreement was
reached regarding the protection of the sick and wounded and
of those who attended them. In the following year the Con-
vention reassembled and resolved that neutral status should be
accorded to all persons in attendance on the wounded, and the
emblem of the Red Cross (in Moslem countries, the Red Crescent)
was adopted as their distinguishing mark.
To complete our story of Pringle, when he returned to England
he served, under the Duke of Cumberland, in the army sent to
quell the Jacobite Rebellion of 1745, and he was present at the
battle of Culloden. There he encountered, among 270 wounded
men, a new type of wound, " cuts with the broadsword, which
bled much at first, but easily healed."
The Chief Medical Officer to the army of Prince Charles
1 W. MacMichael, Lives of British Physicians, 1830, pu 172.
* R. H. Major, War and Disease, 1944, P- 9*; Desrnot Morrak, The British Red Crass,
1944, p. 16
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